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Out of the Dump 



CHAPTER I 



dad's finish 



One morning, ten years ago, when I was 
a little snip of a girl, Dad kissed us all good- 
bye, from mother down to the baby, and 
went oflf to work as usual. He never came 
back. It was this way. The third floor 
chute from the Can to the Canning Rooms 
down at the yards had begun to give way 
and father was the first man sent over with 
a load, after one of the braces had been 
knocked out. He told the foreman how 
shaky the beams were, but that's as far as 
it went. Two of the men working near him 
told mother about it afterwards. But mother 
says one reason Dad held his job with the 
company so long was because he never 
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backed away from risky jobs; nor kicke^ 
for safety appliances ; nor harped on un- 
sanitary conditions. I suppose that's why he 
didn't balk when it came to wheeling a 
great load over that brc4cen chute. 

He was always game, Dad was. Not at 
fighting the boss but game in the face of 
flying belts and broken machinery and death 
and disease and doing what the other men 
were afraid to do. He had been at Carton's 
for fifteen years, so perhaps that's why he 
didn't pit his staying qualities against the 
packing company. Fifteen years is long 
enough to make most anybody knuckle, es- 
pecially when it's to the man who hands out 
the life-saving pay envelope every Saturday 
night. 

Well, father was game once too often, 
for the beams supporting the old chute gave 
way and threw him head first into the yard. 
His spine was injured and the packing 
house doctor hustled him off in a delivery 
wagon to a hospital where the company 
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(philanthropically ?) supported a private 
ward. The House Attorney did what he 
was there for and kept his stenographer 
busy writing out affidavits which the can- 
ning floor workers were required to sign, 
showing how the accident had occurred 
through Daddy's own carelessness and the 
company wasn't to blame at all. 

The same men that signed these papers 
came over to tell mother about the accident. 
You couldn't blame them for signing. It 
doesn't help much for two or three men to 
line up against the boss. They'd only be 
"laid off". It takes numbers to gain any- 
thing that way. 

They wouldn't let mother see father when 
she applied for admission at the hospital. 
She cried and begged but they told her he 
would get along nicely if he was not dis- 
turbed. But the packing house lawyer was 
admitted at once. You see, it paid the hos- 
pital authorities to stand in with the pack- 
ers. And it paid the Carton Packing Com- 
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pany to keep their attorney at father's side 
to get a statement from Daddy that would 
free them from liability. Nobody can ac- 
cuse them of not looking after their own 
interests. 

Perhaps, if his friends had been able to 
reach father's bedside, mother might have 
gotten a few thousand dollars damages from 
the packing company, and we children could 
have been sent to school, which would have 
equipped us to bring better returns when we 
were put on the labor market later on. But 
if is a big word. Nobody saw father during 
his last moments but the callous packing 
house lawyer who brought away a paper 
which he claimed father signed, releasing 
the company from liability. 

Life was very different for us all after 
that. Before the accident we had been tol- 
erably ^ure of the two rooms over Mike's 
saloon which we called Home. And there 
was always bread and potatoes and some- 
times soup and a stew for dinner. Mother 
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had managed to send Bob and me and Katie 
and Tim to school a part of the time at least. 

But after Dad went, life was a regular 
Lottery and a good many days were blanks. 
Mother took in so many washings for awhile 
that the walls of the basement room turned 
q^een with mold. But the undertaker with 
his bill camped on her trail. 

Bob was only eleven but he said clever 
things even in those days. We were twins 
— ^the eldest — Bob and I. But everybody 
guessed him to be fourteen when they heard 
him talk. He always had a way of breaking 
through shams and hitting the weak spots. 

"Mother," he would say whenever the Un- 
dertaker appeared, "the Wolf is at the 
Door." I am sure old Shepard must have 
heard him. 

It's a barbarous custom that saddles the 
already fainting poor with further burdens 
for the Dead, and mother almost washed 
herself into the grave paying father's fu- 
neral bills. 
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One day the Undertaker offered to let 
Bob work out the balance of the bill. He 
said he'd put up for Bob's bed and meals 
and mother was too tired to refuse. I re- 
member he made her sign a paper saying 
Bobbie was over fourteen, and they both 
told Bob he'd have to say the same thing or 
the Inspector wouldn't let him work. 

It seems to me these Child-Labor-Laws 
are the craziest jests in the Big Joke Book. 
"You mustn't work if you are under four- 
teen", they say; but nobody cares whether 
we eat or not! A law that says "mustn't" 
ought to make it possible for a person not 
to. But there never was a law, so far as I 
know, that contained that much common 
sense. 

Well, Bobbie went away with the Under- 
taker and for a time mother cried as if none 
of us other children was worth thinking 
about. The first young Piper had been 
forced out of the "home" nest that was al- 
ready fast falling apart and the pain of it 
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brought a stony look into mother's eyes; 
but when Sammie and the baby grew 
hungry, she forgot about ever)rthing but 
taking care of the rest of us. She didn't 
even have a day oflf to be miserable in when 
father died. 

And I have heard folks say working wo- 
men have no feelings! Would their own 
sensibilities remain fine, I wonder, with Cold 
and Hunger pressing ever at their heels 
ready to seize them if they stopped to think, 
or weep, or fall ill ! Bob would put it, "Poor 
folks are too busy chasing the elusive Flop 
and the evasive Meal Ticket to have time 
for Fancy Feelings!" 

At last, of course, the little mother gave 
up. She had worked several days in the 
steam filled room with a pain in her chest 
that kept her face white and drawn, but 
when the fever came on, she was forced to 
lie down on the old bed. When she found 
she was unable to rise, she said over and 
over again to herself: 
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"The babies, the babies ! O my poor lit- 
tle babies ! What can I do !" I made her 
a cup of tea ; fed the younger children and 
put them to bed. 

In the night mother was delirious. She 
woke me calling for somebody to look after 
Sammie and screaming for them not to take 
us away from her. She said she "would 
soon be able to work again." I ran up 
stairs and woke Mrs. Nome. Mrs. Nome 
was a lame old woman who sold shoe strings 
at the "L" Station. Often she'd send Bobbie 
to "Mike's" for a can of beer and the Flytms 
said she got tipsy and went to sleep on the 
stairs. I don't know about that. But she 
was very good to us. 

When I told her mother was sick, she 
hopped down stairs and took charge. It was 
time somebody did. She was kind to mother 
for a long time. She didn't wash often; 
that't true, and she didn't believe in mani- 
curists of any kind. She'd have "lifted" a 
watch from a rich man with her right hand. 
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and spent the proceeds on us kiddies with 
,her left, and been proud of it. That's the 
kind of a woman she was. 

Mrs. Nome was almost as poor as we 
were. She couldn't feed five hungry waifs, 
nurse the mother and sell shoe strings. But 
she stuck to the little mother and assumed 
command. The wood was nearly gone ; the 
rent was due and we had nothing to eat in 
the room, but Mrs. Nome was a woman of 
resources. Since she couldn't feed and warm 
us herself, she used the materials at hand. 
She just wrapped me up in a shawl and put 
one of Bob's old coats on little Sammie and 
hustled us up to a comer on the boulevard 
to beg. 

We were hungry, Sammie and I, and all 
the other children were hungry too. Mrs. 
Nome chose to send Sammie because he was 
such a pale, wee little imp she thought no- 
body could turn him down. She said no- 
body but a "Charity woman" would do it 
I know now that she meant the "Scientific 
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Charity Worker" who is hired to nose 
around the shacks of the poor, hunting for 
evidence that will enable the charity officials 
to pronounce the verdict Unworthy, from 
which there is no Appeal, upon the miser- 
able ones. But I'll tell about them later on. 

Mrs. Nome knew I'd take care of the kid. 
I suppose Sammie and I made a pretty pair, 
as we stood on the corner of a fashionable 
quarter, huddling as close together as we 
could and muffling our hands beneath the 
coat and shawl to keep warm. It was snow- 
ing and blowing the typical Chicago Janu- 
ary gale and Sammie wept like a leaky 
drain, audibly and in a way that Mrs. Nome 
would have said was worth a bank account. 
His toes stuck from the holes in his shoes, 
and my stockings were a match for them. 
We were purple with the cold in ten minutes. 

The first well-dressed man that passed 
stopped and asked me what Sammie was 
crying for. 

"He's hungry," I said. And my lips quiv- 
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ered and the tears started to my eyes. "So 
am I." I was very much frightened. Mrs. 
Nome had cautioned me to look out for 
the "mugs" and I knew that meant danger- 
ous ground. But the man gave us half a 
dollar and made us promise to go home. 
Then he hurried on his way. Sammie 
brightened up when he saw the money, but 
when he found it didn't mean dinner, he 
resumed his wails and would not be com- 
forted. 

A stream of well-clad men began to flow 
steadily from the station toward the great 
apartment houses on the boulevard, and 
nearly everybody tossed us a quarter or a 
dime. Sammie kept up his accompaniment 
of woe. Mrs. Nome said he was great 
"Beggars' Capital." 

The wind blew the sleet and snow down 
our necks and it cut our faces like glass. 
The men passing were too eager to gain 
shelter in the big houses to pause and ques- 
tion us in the storm. They tossed us the 
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first coins they found in their pockets and 
hurried on. 

Nobody asked where we lived and I had 
no need of the story Mrs. Nome had in- 
vented. 

"Don't never let them Charity people 
know where ye live/' she said, "Er they'll 
be down en takin* all you kiddies away from 
yer maw en sendin' ye to the 'Friendless'. 
Tell 'em yer name's Jones, Mary Jones, en 
thet ye live in The Alley. Don't never say 
nothin' about The Dump." 

But nobody asked and by and by I sat 
down in the snow by Sammie and cried 
too, till Mrs. Nome came to the rescue and 
took us home. 

My pocket was half filled with quarters 
and dimes. Old "Granny" took us into a 
saloon where she counted them. We had 
$4.75 altogether and she said Sammie was 
"sure a winner." Her breath smelled 
strongly of whiskey but she was very kind. 
And when we got home she made us a sup- 
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per of stewed rabbit fit for the President. 
She put the money away for us carefully 
in her old bag and never spent one penny 
on herself. 

That night she sat up taking care of the 
little mother. 

It is apparent that Old Granny Nome be- 
lieved in making hay while the sun shone. 
The day after Sammie and I were initiated 
into the ways of the beggar fraternity and 
landed $4.75, the snow continued. Again 
she conducted us to a fashionable quarter 
during the dinner hour and again Sammie's 
tears affected the well-to-dos to the tune of 
handsome returns. My fears were in abey- 
ance this time and I grew bolder with the 
happy result of putting the Piper family 
$5.25 ahead in the game. We began to eat 
regularly once more. 

Mrs. Nome was always worried with fear 
of the Qiarity Organization Society. It 
seems they'd have shoved her into the poor 
house long before had it not been for the 
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inevitable shoe strings which she hawked. 
They could never catch her asleep. Always 
she patiently vended her small wares. As 
there was nobody to prove she didn't earn 
her own living it was impossible to chuck 
her away on the County and she remained 
a lasting eyesore to '^Scientific Charity." 

Every outcast on The Dump was her ally 
and she served us all unaccountable good 
turns. Equally were the Rich her bane 
and her abomination. And unbelievable too 
were the many small ways she found to 
beat them. 

The days passed and she stuck to the 
helm of the Piper household, nursing the lit- 
tle mother through long nights of pain and 
feeding us children like a hen-mother come 
into her own. The rent was paid ; we child- 
ren were clothed and mother was supplied 
with medicine. Sammie continued to wail 
disconsolately every time we went out on 
business and I had advanced to the point 
where I did not try to comfort him. 
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We were never out long; we always 
worked on a new corner and invariably at 
the dinner hour when everybody was in a 
hurry to get home. By this time we lived 
riotously and ate three meals a day. And 
there were eight round silver dollars tucked 
away for the Piper family in an old paste- 
board box in the cupboard. No wonder we 
all learned to love Granny! 

But all good things come to an end. Sam- 
mie and I met our finish when we ran into 
Charles K. Copperthwaite, Superintendent 
of the Board of Organized Charities. A 
smug Board of Trade man had just given 
us a quarter and was hurrying away when 
up comes Old Copperthwaite. It was the 
very end. I had six dollars in my pocket 
when he started out to take us home and 
"investigate." He counted them. 

ni tell about Copperthwaite later on. Just 
here he turned on the flashlights and wrote 
us up in the papers. He roasted the people 
who had given us money instead of paying 
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it to the Charity Organizations for "investi- 
gatingf" us, and he boosted his own particu- 
lar organization way up and over. He 
proved that we had eight dollars in cash 
in the basement when Sammie and I went 
out to "impose on a noble-hearted but care- 
less-minded Public." 

And then he sent Katie and Tim to the 
Home for the Friendless and persuaded 
Mrs. Hollister Van Kleeck to take me into 
"her beautiful home" as a watch-dog for 
her baby, for my board, clothes and school- 
ing. You can go into the Office of the Bu- 
reau to this day and read how "charitable" 
Mrs. Van was; and see the notes she sent 
in to the officers every month reporting the 
moral progress and ability to work shown 
by the little "beggar." 

Copperthwaite got all the philanthropi- 
cally inclined society ladies to "take such an 
interest in mother that before she could 
raise her head off her pillow she was nearly 
smothered with family washings — ^which the 
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dear ladies sent her out of the kindness of 
their hearts — ^at half the rates usually paid 
for such work. "It will enable her," said 
Copperthwaite in the papers, "to maintain 
an honest living and keep the two younger 
children at home." Then he painted a halo 
around the heads of the financially elect, and 
I suppose the society ladies glowed with vir- 
tue when they read the papers, thinking they 
saw themselves as others see them. 



CHAPTER II 

WITH THE UPPER ELEMENT 

I was eleven when I went to live with the 
Van Kleecks nine years ago, and for several 
months I felt that I was in a fairy land. 
Growing flowers I had never seen before 
and only to look at them filled me with joy. 
At first the army of servants awed me, and 
I was never weary of watching the splendid 
horses, the luxurious carriages and the won- 
derful automobiles. 

I had never imagined dresses of such ex- 
quisite texture, nor china so rare, nor real 
gold plate anywhere outside of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. In the great house, sur- 
rounded by the grounds filled with stately 
trees, I was happy for a time to be an un- 
marked observer of the life of the Leisure 
Class. Mrs. Van Kleeck was usually so 
overwhelmed with receptions, musicals, balls 
or dinners that she forgot all about me until 

26 
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she was called upon for her quarterly re- 
port from the Home Finding Department 
of the Charity Organization Society. 

In all my life I had never known people 
who could afford to satisfy their desires, and 
the Van Kleecks had only to want and be 
filled. It was to me a new order of things 
to hear little Holly Van Kleeck, aged six, 
demand a new pony and English cart, an- 
other miniature automibile or a small dupli- 
cate of his father's Swiss watch set with 
diamonds, or some other inconceivable ex- 
travagance, and everybody running around 
to satisfy his demands. I pinched myself 
when I saw him bang the same watch over 
his tutor's head and break it. The whole 
world seemed turned upside down. 

But money was nothing at all to the 
Van Kleecks. Holly had a dog harness for 
his bull terrier, pegged with knobs of beaten 
brass, that cost more than a year's rent down 
at The Dump. And his father roared with 
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laughter when Holly threw it into the blaz- 
ing fire during an evening romp. 

It struck me with continual wonder, that 
first year, to see lap robes, the price o£ which 
would have fed the Higgenses royally for a 
whole year. I was dumb before. a homely 
red vase that was worth money enough to 
have saved Pete Miller's leg when it was 
crushed by the street car, and amputated 
a few days later on account of unskillful 
treatment. It was unbelievable that any 
woman should spend enough money on a 
single gown to have bought a house and lot 
in The Alley. 

The maid in the left wing enjoyed telling 
me about these things for I sat mouth agape 
drinking in the new wonders like a young 
gourmand, or sat stunned trying to under- 
stand that there really was as much money 
in the world as the Van Kleecks seemed to 
possess. I had always had grave doubts 
upon the matter before. Indeed, I was too 
amazed trying to assimilate these new stand- 
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ards to feel much loneliness. It was a glori- 
ous and continuous fairyland performance 
and I only awoke after six or seven months 
of it. 

At the death of his father, HoUister J. 
Van Kleeck, Jr., had been left a controlling 
interest in one of the largest wholesale and 
retail dry goods houses in America. He was 
just thirty-one. Prior to that time he had 
spent his days generally like most young 
Americans who have more money at their 
disposal than they know what to do with. 

When HoUister J., Jr., became head of 
the firm he knew less about that business 
and business in general than the greenest 
office boy in his own employ. But that did 
not matter, because his father had tied up 
the estate so that all Van Kleeck, Jr., could 
do one way or the other was to draw divi- 
dends. And his son was quite content. After 
all, I guess dividends are the object of busi- 
ness enterprises, so the old man attained his 
end. 
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And old Van Kleeck had left capable men 
at the helm of aflEairs who were constantly 
employed in finding avenues of greater profit 
into which to steer the business barque. So 
there was no good reason why his son should 
roll up his sleeves. And he didn't. He just 
kept on in his old ways, with the slight di- 
version of marrying the richest girl in Pitts- 
burg. It was generally more than likely 
that his wife herself did not know where he 
was when he went out on a fishing trip or 
overland with an automobile party. But it 
did not hurt the business a bit. 

But during my time at Guildhall, Mr. 
Van had become better known in his home 
town. He even pretended to talk business 
occasionally. I know sometimes I heard him 
talking about the "business interests," and 
he was made President of the Commercial 
Club. What the papers said about him is 
something we should all bear in mind. Their 
eulogies are surely — ^fitting. 

They said he had become a power in the 
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community and in the whole United States 
through his wonderful business foresight, 
his financial acumen, and his integrity. I 
suppose if we are going to point the moral, 
we will say, "Choose a rich father/' 

Mrs. Van Kleeck's father controlled the 
P. D. &. Q. R. R. and two or three other 
Western roads besides, and riding in .a 
private car was more common to her than a 
street car ride is to the children in The 
Dump. There were only two children and 
President White gave each of them a block 
of P. D. & Q. when they married, which 
meant that an army of working folks would 
labor for them as long as they lived, and 
that the children of these working folks will 
in turn have to work for his grandchildren, 
if something startling does not happen be- 
fore their time. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck's life before her mar- 
riage had not been much diflEerent from her 
husband's. She went to college and traveled 
and was introduced. All her life people had 
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been busy performing service for her, mak- 
ing gowns, or hats, preparing dinners, 
sweating, starving and dying for her. 

There were the men who built the cars 
and laid the road and those who ran the 
trains and earned the money for the road. 
They were paid out of the road's earnings 
ejiough to live on, and all the rest went to 
Mrs. Van Kleeck, her brother, and her 
father. 

My brother Bob says the new capitalist 
system has the old monarchical and slave 
systems beaten to a pulp. The capitalists own 
the factories, the railroads and the mines. 
In other words, they own the Jobs. But 
there are not enough jobs to go around, and 
as a working man must have work in order 
to earn money to live, there are always men 
and women who are compelled to sell them- 
selves for a bare living. These men and 
women are awarded the jobs because the 
capitalist is in business only for the sake of 
Fronts. 
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Whenever the workers get an advance in 
wages it leaves less for the capitalists ; and 
every time the capitalists are able to force , 
a reduction in wages, it means more for 
them. It looks to me as though it will be 
a hard matter to reconcile the boss and the 
workingman under these circumstances. 
They are bound to fight each other as long 
as there is any prospect of gaining anything 
by a struggle. 

But as I started to say, Bob says the slave 
owner had very often to force his servants 
to work, but in these days the worker's 
stomach pushes him on to compete and even 
beg for a chance to toil. The capitalist does 
not need to worry about slaves in these 
times. There are so many more men than 
there are jobs that there is always an over- 
supply of those who must work for just 
enough to exist on, and no matter how many 
of them may be killed in accidents, or 
through the use of cheap or defective ma- 
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chines, there are always a score of others 
to take their places. 

Besides, Bob says the working people 
think they are free, so the capitalists do not 
have to follow the example of the Kings and 
oppose "Liberty." They simply scream 
"Freedom" from the housetops on all pos- 
sible occasions and the armies of slaves go 
back to work with their heads filled with 
sawdust. 

Bob says if he were a king he would go 
into business, abdicate the throne, lay down 
his scepter and talk Liberty to his subjects. 
Then he would give them jobs in the fac- 
tory and when they made ten dollars' worth 
of cloth, he would pay them $2.00 (or just 
enough to live on in that king's country) 
and the "Glorious, Free Afghanistan Citi- 
zen" would put the new boss upon a pedestal 
and paint a mental halo around his head. 

As Bob says, "the owner of a factory 
could sure put their majesties on to easier 
and far better paying jobs." He thinks 
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kinging is "crude and antiquated at this 
stage of the game." 

Take Mrs. Van Kleeck for an example. 
I guess this is the first time anybody ever 
hinted that she was not a public benefactor. 
Kings are generally considered tyrants, but 
Van Kleecks are regarded as the cream of 
the earth, and Bob says men who would 
balk at an emperor do a lot of side-stepping 
for the sake of "standing in" with the boss. 

But speaking of Mrs. Van Kleeck — she 
scarcely knew how to dress her own hair. 
Many times I have heard her boasting to 
her maid, Antoinette, of the things she 
couldn't do. In fact, I believe there is noth- 
ing useful in the world she knew an3rthing 
about, and as for running a railroad — she 
does not even know what dividends "her" 
road pays. She has so much money that 
she does not know how much she is worth. 
She can speak French, of course, and Ger- 
man, a little, and Spanish and Italian, I be- 
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lieve, but she has nothing clever to say in 
any one of them. 

When I went to work at the office of the 
Charity Organization Society, the first thing 
I noticed was a great sign placed over the 
door through which the "applicants" are 
obliged to pass when they want to ask for 
help. It reads this way : **AU Things Come 
to Those Who Work." I thought of Mrs. 
Van Kleeck and I laughed inwardly for 
many days whenever I saw that sign. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Kleeck and the friends 
in their set were liberal givers to all the 
charity organizations, and scarcely a day 
passed that an employee from the Van 
Kleeck stores or factory did not apply to 
one of the organizations for help of some 
kind. Five dollars a week was the aver- 
age wage paid to clerks, and you can't make 
that amount stretch over seven days, try as 
you may. Besides, the girls are required 
to dress well and the shabby girl will not be 
kept long. When a girl is trying to sup- 
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port her mother, or her brother and sis- 
ters, on five or six dollars a week, she is 
pretty certain to need aid from somebody 
very soon. So the Emporium came to be 
known as The School for Scandal and many 
of the girls were forced to add to this pit- 
tance in another way. 

It was unbearably humiliating applying 
at the charity societies and if you needed 
a new and decent waist to wear at the new 
job at Van Kleeck's in the morning it would 
be a pretty safe bet to lay on the fact that 
the whole family would be dead of starva- 
tion before the "Scientific" Investigators 
got down to a working basis. Or they might 
present you with an antediluvian waist that 
The School for Scandal wouldn't employ 
at the wrapping counter. 

They will tell you, at the charity organi- 
zations, that Hollister Van Kleeck, Jr., gave 
a thousand dollars one year to The Home 
for Delinquent Females and that Mrs. Van 
Kleeck became so much interested in the 
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work of checking the social evil that she 
put up enough money to publish a book on 
the subject written by one of the "Charity 
experts." 

There was not, however, any mention 
made in this book of The School for Scan- 
dal ; nor was there in it anywhere a hint of 
a real cure for the disease. 

The Right Reverend Doctor Squab tells 
us that religion will remove the cause ; that 
when the heart is "purified" women will no 
longer "desire to sell themselves!" As 
though any man or any woman ever wished 
to sell themselves — in any way ! 

The purpose of Scientific Charity is to 
provide the members of a family with work 
paying enough to enable them to live, and if 
a hundred thousand men or women in any 
of our large cities should stop work to- 
morrow, there would be more men and 
women than would be needed applying to 
fill those positions the next day. When 
there are two girls for every job, you can't 
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get jobs for all of us. So it is impossible 
for the most "scientific" Charity organiza- 
tions to be "scientific" much of the time. 

When a "Scientific" Investigator had 
Kate Miller's case in hand, Katy was work- 
ing at the ribbon counter in the Van Kleeck 
downtown retail store. She was trying to 
support her mother and herself on five dol- 
lars a week, when one of the buyers took a 
fancy to her. He paid the room rent and 
bought her a new dress before he went to 
New Yoric. Things got worse for Katy 
after that, instead of better, till the "Scien- 
tific" Investigator got hold of her. She lec- 
tured Kate and advised her to get a room 
with some family that would permit her to 
work at night for her board. Then she 
brought some sewing for Mrs. Miller, which 
she was unable to do, with her hands all 
pinched up from rheumatism. Katy would 
not go out to work evenings, because she 
knew somebody had to be home to look after 
her mother, but they moved into a cheaper 
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room, which the Investigator found and 
which was so far away from the store that 
Katy had to pay car fare to the store or 
walk four miles night and morning. 

Then the Investigator fussed with Katy 
for a while and wanted her to put her 
mother in The Old Folks' Home, where 
Katy could support her comfortably by pay- 
ing only a dollar a week. Katy finally con- 
sented, but the Investigator found that Mrs. 
Miller was six months below the required 
sixty-five years of age, or not an American- 
bom, or that she was a Catholic, or there 
was no vacancy or some other 'unconquer- 
able obstacle — it may have been she had not 
been a resident of the state over ten years — 
I can't remember what it was ; anyway they 
found Katy would have to go on supporting 
her mother the same as ever. 

About that time the Investigator got busy 
on another case, but she did not neglect the 
Miller family. She sent down a bag of 
beans and some salt pork, and called around 
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to see how they were doing about two weeks 
later. 

In the meantime the new landlady insisted 
on having the room rent when it came due. 
Katy kept right on in the new way till Mrs. 
Deneen gave them notice and then she made 
up her mind there was nothing in reforming. 

The Investigator was disgusted when the 
neighbors told her about the Millers and the 
Society gave Katy up as a bad lot and 
marked "Very immoral ; don't seem to want 
to do right ; undeserving" after her name on 
the books. It would have done Katy no 
good to apply there for help after that. 

What the Van Kleecks and their friends 
gave to the charity societies was not a drop 
in the bucket to what their own employes 
were actually in need of, but it enabled the 
management to turn the applicant over to 
the organizations. Besides, giving to char- 
ity is the best possible sort of an adver- 
tisement 



CHAPTER III 

THE WINESHEVSKTS 

I hopped off the car at Wilson street one 
very warm Saturday afternoon in June. In 
my hand I carried a bag of big purple plums 
for Sammie and the baby and in my pocket 
a pair of Mrs. Van Kleeck's cast-off side- 
combs for mother. I was very happy, for 
there had been great doings at the big house 
and mother was just the one to let me sit on 
the rocking-chair while she listened to every- 
thing I told, from the price Mollie, the 
china-closet maid^ paid for her slippers,* to 
the number of dishes Mrs. Van served at 
her last little dinner. 

I believe mother sometimes fancied I 
stretched things, but I didn't. Qiildren who 
grow up thinking in pennies are not likely 
to guess too high about peq)le like the Van 
Kleecks. 

As I turned the corner I saw Sally Hig- 
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gens and all the other Higgenses and Mrs. 
Wineshevsky and the Schmidts holding a 
confab on the steps leading to "our base- 
ment". As I drew nearer I saw a big sign 
over the stairway. Small Pox, it said. 
And Mrs. Wineshevsky came to meet me 
and told me all about it. 

Mother had found a job at the Glue 
Works. Every morning she had left Sam- 
mie and the baby at the Day Nursery at 
6 :30 and had called for them at 7 :00 in the 
evening. That morning six of the children 
at the Nursery were so ill that the Matron 
called in the City Physician. He pronounced 
the trouble to be small pox and by one 
o'clock the afflicted children were all re- 
moved to the Pest House. Sammie and the 
baby were among them. 

The Glue Works close at one o'clock on 
Saturdays and a short time later mother 
discovered the children had been taken 
away., Mrs. Wineshevsky said mother 
didn't stop for anything but hurried out to 
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the old hospital built way up in a bend in 
the riyer to keep the disease from spreading 
to "the better portion of the population." 
They were glad to have mother come to 
take care of the children, because the only 
attendants at the Pest House were a man 
and his wife, both too old and worn-out to 
be able to do much for anybody except 
themselves. 

Mrs. Wineshevsky said there seemed to 
be a regular epidemic of small pox at The 
Dump. I was very much disappointed. It 
seemed too bad to carry the plums all the 
way from the boulevard for nothing. I 
was not much frightened, because people 
were always having small pox in The Alley 
or at The Dump. Daddy and mother had 
had it years before, so I went over to 
Schmidt's and took the plums to Mamie. I 
thought Fd have a little holiday anyway. 

It happened to be the day of the meeting 
of the Trustees for the Society-for-Secur- 
ing - Employment-f or - Protestant - Women - 
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With-Infants-Under-One-Year-of-Age. And 
the meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Van Kleeck, Jr. Holding meetings at Mrs. 
Van's was the only sure way of getting her 
to attend them. But when people want any- 
body badly enough, they are willing to go 
to them. They were always going to Mrs. 
Van Kleeck. 

Mrs. Van had been made President of 
the Society-for-Securing-Emplo3rment-for- 
Protestant-Women-with-Infants-Under-One 
Year-of-Age, because the Society needed 
. the advertising. They told her she wouldn't 
have to do anything but be president. 

Mrs. Kensington happened to inform 
Mrs. Van Kleeck about the epidemic at The 
Dump. And inside of an hour I was marched 
into our room in the basement by the Health 
Officer and told to stay there. 

It seems Mrs. Van Kleeck was afraid of 
infection. The City Physician said there 
seemed to be nothing the matter with me, 
but I would have to stay away from Mrs. 
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Van's for nine days till he could be sure, 
and then, after I was thoroughly fumigated, 
disinfected and sterilized, perhaps I should 
be allowed to return. 

It seemed pretty hard lines for me, be- 
cause after being shut up in the basement I 
was more than likely to contract the small 
pox myself. But as soon as the Health Of- 
ficer had gone, I sneaked out and went over 
to tell Mrs. Wineshevsky about it. She took 
me in. She was the kind of a woman that 
always takes everybody in. It would have 
been fun being with her for a change if 
everybody hadn't been sick except Mrs. 
Wineshevsky. Zeb and Lucy were down 
with typhoid fever and little Anna was so 
ill she didn't know us. I helped with the 
work, as Mrs. Wineshevsky sorted rags 
all day at an old second-hand shop and Mr. 
Wineshevsky worked for a carpenter in 
the Alley, on his "good days". He had 
queer brown patches all over his face and 
neck and looked sick always. 
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Mrs. Wineshevsky was a very nice wo- 
man. She was always working as fast as 
she could make her fingers fly. It seemed 
to me that she just bustled through life and 
kept things moving somehow for the whole 
family. 

There was great fear in her eyes when 
she came home from work in the evening, 
fear that the children would be worse. She 
would steal gently up to little Anna who lay 
most of the time in a heavy sleep, and put 
her hand softly upon her head. Young as 
I was, it made my heart ache for I knew 
she was afraid that some time her little one 
would not awake. 

Miss Crane, who was one of the Nurses 
from the Visiting Nurses' Assn., came to 
see the children. She was a pleasant wo- 
man. She wanted to make everybody clean 
and well and to have happiness and the sun 
shining over everybody all the time. I think 
she believed that if poor people would only 
choose work in the fresh air, sanitary houses 
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to live in, if they would eat pure wholesome 
food and wear healthful clothing, every- 
thing would be all right in the poor man's 
world. She found out what was the matter 
at the Wineshevskys very soon. 

There was a queer smell about the house. 
Miss Crane began to poke her nose around 
to find out where it came from. By and by 
she pulled up a loose board in the kitchen 
floor and looked through. The whole cel- 
lar was filled with a dark and sickening 
fluid.' There was no drainage, nor sewer- 
age, and there never had been any. 

She explained to them all about it. 

"There is no sewerage here," she said; 
"and you will have to move out of this 
house at once, or the children will die. Be- 
fore you know it, you will be ill yourself, 
Mrs. Wineshevsky. Nobody can live among 
the germs that come from that poison with- 
out getting sick." Then she bathed the three 
children and went away. 

Every time she came she told them the 
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same thing and every time she spoke more 
strongly. She knew nobody could ever get 
well among the mob of microbes that in- 
habited that house. She said she could smell 
them coming through the floor in hordes. 

Mr. Wineshevsky thought over Miss 
Crane's words every day. He had read in 
the papers that the Hon. D. C. Peters, who 
was trying to force the City Administra- 
tion to give him a new street car franchise, 
owned many "death traps" and "undrained 
hovels" on Wilson street. He had learned 
it from the papers, that were trying to beat 
Mr. Peters, and he thought he saw a way 
out of the difficulty. 

He talked the matter over with Mrs. 
Wineshevsky and she agreed with him. It 
was impossible to move into another house 
while the children were sick. It seemed 
there was nothing else to be done and no 
time to lose, for Anna grew every day a 
little weaker. 

And so, on his next "good day" Odin 
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Wineshevsky, armed with his own despair, 
went to the city to find Mr. Peters. I am 
not sure that he knew just what he expected 
Mr. Peters to do. 

"I'll make him put in a sewer or save the 
children in some way. I will not come back 
till I find him and bring help," he told Mrs. 
Wineshevsky. He was gone three days. 

It was a bad time for the family at home, 
Mrs. Wineshevsky worked and cried. Oc- 
casionally she hoped a little. I have seen 
that mothers (I mean those who are the 
wives of poor men) never despair as long 
as there is work to be done. But the chil- 
dren were slowly burning away with the ter- 
rible fever, and Mrs. Wineshevsky saw 
them fading before her eyes. 

Perhaps it was almost as hard for Odin 
Wineshevsky away in the city seeking help. 
For an endless day he watched outside of 
the Peters palace on the boulevard, till the 
servants thought he was crazy and threat- 
ened to call the police. But he followed 
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Peters to the Commercial Club. There he 
was refused admittance. It is surprising 
that he was not arrested and thrown into 
jail for he was pale and worn and badly 
dressed. And rich and happy folks are 
strangely fearful of the despairing and 
miserable poor. 

But Odin Wineshevsky waited his time. 
He was not too insistent. From early in the 
evening till long past midnight he watched 
in the rain while the great man dined at a 
banquet. He grew faint from standing out- 
side the great office building of the Peters 
Real Estate Company, scanning each face 
that emerged from the doors. By this time 
he would have been able to recognize Peters. 
He even fell asleep on the stairs of the office 
building. He had no money but some way 
he managed to live through. 

Doubtless he begged a little, or they fed 
him at the saloons. On the third morning 
as he waited near the general office of the 
Telephone Company, Mr. Peters accom- 
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panied by a reporter on one of the opposi-. 
tion papers, came out of the door. And 
Odin Wineshevsky heard his Opportunity. 

He told his story briefly in a voice that 
trembled with misery and despair and when 
he talked of the slime and sewerage running 
under the house, and the advice of the Visit- 
ing Nurse, his tones grew bolder and his 
words rang through the hall of the great 
building. Immediately a little crowd be- 
gan to gather around the elevator. 

Mr. Peters seemed touched by the story. 
He said he had no interests whatever in the 
stockyards district, but that it would give 
him a great deal of pleasure to see that the 
little ones were cared for. 

And while Odin Wineshevsky leaned 
weakly and tearfully against the wall (now 
that the crisis was past) Mr. Peters re- 
turned to his office where he called up the 

B Hospital asking them to "fix it up 

and send down for the little Wineshevsky 
girl" as soon as it was possible to do so. 
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Mr. Wineshevsky wept when he tried 
to thank Mr. Peters before he went back 
to the Dump, and there were real tears in 
Mr. Peters' eyes. If there was one thing 
Mr. Peters hated above all others, it was 
folks blessed with wealth who have no 
time to extend the hand of sympathy to 
men like poor Wineshevsky. 

He said this to the reporter (for the 
opposition paper). Besides he had prom- 
ised to pay for the support of a charity 
bed at the B — Hospital for one year and 
he thought he might as well make use of 
it. 

4c 4k 4^ 4c 4c 4c 

Mrs. Wineshevsky was having a bad 
time of it. Zeb and Lucy were worse and 
Miss Crane said Anna's fever was higher. 
I helped all I could, bathing the children 
and using the ice Miss Crane had sent. 
Most of the time they lay in a heavy 
stupor. It was almost like a funeral. 

Mrs. Wineshevsky was ill too, but on 
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the third day, she also went to the city — 
this time to see the City Physician. He 
promised to come in the afternoon to 
see what could be done for the children. 

At four o'clock that day little Anna 
died. A little later the ambulance from 
the B — Hospital arrived and Mrs. Wine- 
shevsky persuaded them to take Lucy 
away instead. It seemed doubtful if she 
could live. 

Two days later the City Physician 
called. He left some medicine and told 
Mrs. Wineshevsky there was no use doing 
anything till the family got out of that 
house. A day or two later Zeb died and 
Lucy never recovered in spite of the care 
that was spent upon her at the hospital. 

The family — what there was left of it 
— never rallied from the blow of the death 
of the three children. Odin dribbled along 
more painfully and aimlessly than he had 
ever done on his "worst days." And 
Mrs. Wineshevsky turned into a bundle 
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of hate that seemed to include even her 
old friends and neighbors at The Dump. 

One day Mr, Wineshevsky wandered 
away in one of his foolish spells and Mrs. 
Wineshevsky gjew more bitter than be- 
fore. 

When I went to work in the office of 
one of the Charity Bureaus, I happened to 
run across the record of the Wineshevsky 
family. It reads something like this: 

Wineshevsky, Odin and Annie (Polish) 
aged 32 and 27 years. Three children, 
Zeb 8, Lucy 6, Anna 3. (Three children 
dead). Living at 326 Wilson street; 3 
rooms ; rent $10.00 ; say they wish to rent 
front room, Mrs. W. working at 54 Arch 
street, sorting rags; wages $7.00. Mr. 
W. works little ; claims he is sick ; believe 
he is lazy. Family ought not need help. 
House untidy. Seem to be shiftless and 
poor managers. Visiting Nurse found 
three children sick; typhoid fever; told 
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family to move, but seemed too ignorant 
and stubborn; no sewerage in house. 

Mr. D. C. Peters, President of the B — 

Hospital and the Street Railway 

Co., became interested in case and had 
Lucy sent to hospital. June 4, Anna died ; 
found Mr. and Mrs. both home. Neither 
working. Advised Mr. W. to go to work. 
June 10th Zeb died. June 15th Mrs. W. 
ordered Friendly Visitor out of house. 
Has violent temper. June 21st Lucy died 
at B— Hospital. Dec. 27th Odin W. was 
sent to Hospital for the Insane. 

All this happened seven years ago. 
Families have continued to live and to die 
in the Wineshevsky house at 236 Wilson 
street. There's a new famliy there now 
of the name of Friedman. The sewerage 
continues to slumber as peacefully as of 
old under the bedroom and the kitchen 
and I suppose the microbes continue to 
riot and to romp in the same old way, for 
little children continue to droop and to die 
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there. The Hon. D. C. Peters still owns 
the place and still sheds the halo of his 
prestige around the B — Hospital. His 
name graces the stationery of that insti- 
tution as of old. He has not ceased to 
dispense charity with his right hand (from 
the spoils he has taken with his left). And 
it is all a very terrible farce. 

My brother Bob says we can't expect 
him to be any different. He says we can't 
expect anybody to be different, but he's 
hoping some day the working people will. 
He says if they owned the factories col- 
lectively and paid themselves the value 
of the things they make, instead of giving 
the profit or rake-off to the boss, they'd 
be able to have beautiful homes them- 
selves, wholesome places to live in, where 
the little children would have the best 
chance in the world for their lives. 

It makes Bob hot when people who 
work have to go around asking for favors. 
He says they ought to stop "dividing up" 
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the wealth they produce. He wants them 
to be the rulers of the world and keep it 
themselves. He says, if he had half a 
chance, he'd go to work himself, but he 
can't bear to plug along just to enable the 
boss's wife and daughters to wear dia- 
monds. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CASE OF DESERTION 

John Walters knew he would never for- 
get that winter. He had been poor all of 
his life but neither he nor Jennie 
had known suffering like this. When they 
married and left the little village in 
southern Illinois, John had found plenty 
of work in the big city. It did not make 
one pinch so, when there were only two 
for whom to buy. If it had not been for 
the baby coming the first year and the 
furniture they were buying from an in- 
stallment house, they might have begun 
by saving something. 

From that time things had gone steadily 
worse with them, but this was the first 
winter when John had been unable to 
find work of any kind. In other times 
he often scoffed at the men who float 
around during the winter months without 
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a steady job. Many times he told Jennie 
that any man who really wanted work 
could get it. But it seemed that he was 
mistaken or it was different this winter. 

The Glue Works had closed down for 
four months. There was nothing doing 
at the foundry and the packing houses 
were running on one-third time. From 
Bubbly Creek to The Alley and about The 
Dump there seemed to be no jobs. 

The months of his enforced idleness had 
been the longest and strangest and most 
disheartening John had ever known. He 
was still strong and eager and he could 
not understand what all at once had come 
over the world that he should hold out his 
gjeat ha;nds and offer his strong muscles 
for labor in vain. At every place they 
told him that they did not need men. 

But John did not give up. He contin- 
ued his search for work until it became 
almost a habit to him. Mechanically he 
walked from place to place asking for 
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a job. He would almost have been 
shocked if he had found one. 

But the new baby was expected in Feb- 
ruary and he plodded on seeking a place 
that would enable him to care for Jennie 
and the three little tow-heads during that 
time. He knew it must be done some 
way. 

For a while he had gone steadily to the 
Yards at 4:30 in the morning, hoping to 
be taken on in a case of vacancy, but the 
gates were always thronged with men and 
boys with the same hope in mind. 

Elemental men they were, elbowing 
each other with oaths and blows, every 
one determined to secure an opening. 
Whenever the foreman appeared at the 
gates, the swaying mass of huhgry and 
jobless men struggled forward like dogs 
fighting for a bone. John managed one 
morning to be very near the gfate. The 
foreman said the packing companies were 
still laying men oflf, instead of taking on 
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new ones. And John wasted no time there 
after that. 

Miles and miles he walked on the cold- 
est days, only to learn that the factory 
doors were closed or to find another group 
of men clamoring for a single job. But 
there was no work. And every night he 
walked long miles through the snow or 
rain back to the little room in the base- 
ment. 

They had been obliged to give up the 
big room and to move the beds, along 
with the stove, into the kitchen. It was 
very crowded but they were able to keep 
warm. 

John managed to keep a little fire in 
the stove. Coming home by way of the 
railroad when he had been out looking 
for a job, he always contrived to pick up 
half a basket of coal lying along the 
tracks. And sometimes when a carload 
had been run in on the switch, and there 
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was nobody to see, he returned with a 
larger load than usual. 

John paid two months' rent. Very little 
' did the family possess that would cause 
Old Moses to loosen up, but John's silver 
watch that had been his father's, his over- 
coat and the patent rocking-chair helped 
a long way. The third month the agent 
from whom they rented promised to wait 
a few days for his money. Nearly every 
man in the Dump was out of a job and the 
Walters family had been good pay for 
two years. Besides there was no use 
evicting them unless he could rent the 
room to somebody else. And men who 
had work were not moving. 

So John renewed his efforts, till the 
new bar-keeper at Mike's Saloon, who 
had proven himself a good friend, com- 
plained because John always came around 
late to sweep. For a month he had been 
paying him a dollar a week for scrubbing 
out. Sometimes there was some of the 
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grub left from the lunch counter, or scraps 
from the kitchen that John was very glad 
to take home. In this way he was able to 
pull the family through December and 
January. 

Had it not been that Jennie was ail- 
ing and the children recovering from the 
whooping cough, he might have found his 
opportunity. But gradually Jennie grew 
weaker and the time for her confinement 
drew near. 

Perhaps you understand that John 
Walters was not altogether a stupid man 
in spite of the fact that he could read 
a very little. During those cold months 
when the holes in the children's shoes 
and in his own boots as well grew larger 
and larger, when there was nothing with 
which to replace the worn-out clothes and 
only misery and disappointment to think 
on, he warmed the one small room and 
held his thoughts to himself. He was a 
tender nurse to Jennie, in spite of the 
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harsh words that often broke from him in 
his misery, and there was always some- 
thing for supper on the table. 

But the fourth month of his idleness 
brought the agent's threat of eviction. 
They were to be put out if the rent was 
not paid. He told Walters himself that 
he would not wait a day beyond the Sat- 
urday. The installment people were also 
clamoring and promised to remove the 
bed if their money was not forthcoming. 
John disliked to go far from the house 
now, fearing the agent or the installment 
people might take action during his ab- 
sence. And he scrubbed out down at 
Mike's with one eye on The Dump and 
the other on his mop. 

On Friday he went to talk with his 
agent. He was going that very day, he 
said, to seek work or help from the charity 
people. He was surprised to see that 
this made no impression on the agent, 
for he did not believe the Association 
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would refuse to help him for the sake ol 
the litle ones. 

He told Jennie of his plan, for he was 
enthusiastic and thought that, with a little 
lift now over a bad place, he would find 
a job again and things would be as before. 
He was sorry, he said, for the harsh words 
he had grown used to saying to Jennie, 
in his worry and helplessness. At such 
times some men live in the saloons, he 
told her, but he had never spent money 
on beer since he lost his job. 

It was as good as seeing him ready for 
the park on a holiday when he went away, 
and Jennie went feebly to the door to 
smile upon him. She was sure it would 
be all right now. Up to this time they 
.had been the only family on Wilson 
street that had not paid a visit to the As- 
sociation. But she forgot her pride and 
worry in the new hope of relief. She won- 
dered that John had not thought of this 
way before. 
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The man to whom John talked at the 
Charity organization said he was surprised 
to see a big, strong man coming there to 
ask for aid. And he asked John Walters 
if he was not ashamed of himself. John 
said he was. He said he didn't know 
what sort of a place he was coming to. 
He had thought charity bureaus were or- 
ganized to help folks in trouble. He 
didn't suppose they wanted to kick a man 
who was down. 

Then he told the registrar how long 
he had been looking for work and asked 
if they could give him a job. He said that 
was what he wanted more than all the 
charity in the world and that if he had 
a steady place he would never ask any- 
body to help him. 

The Charity Worker said he was sorry 
but they had over three hundred appli- 
cants for every job on their lists. He said 
he would send John out to the Charity 
Wood Yard to saw for 50 cents a day. 
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But he could only promise to allow him 
to work three days because other men 
waited their turn to earn something. 

John said he would be glad to go. 
So the next morning he walked two miles 
to the Wood Yard and sawed from 7 a. m. 
till 6 o'clock in the evening for 50 cents 
worth of provisions. He returned the fol- 
lowing day to work in the rain and the 
next morning he was too ill to face the 
exposure. 

Besides there was no coal in the room 
and the thing everybody needed most 
just then was a fire. The yards seemed 
to be deserted and John helped himself 
freely from a loaded car standing on the 
switch, and nobody saw. Then he hur- 
ried down to Mike's. He meant to beg 
for the job scrubbing out again, but Mike 
had put his nephew in the place. When 
John heard this, he leaned against the bar 
and his face grew pale. This was the 
last prop and now it was gone. There 
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was nothing left to stand on. There was 
no opening on any side. As he walked 
home the numb feeling of helplessness 
passed away and a rebellious heat grew 
up in his breast. A determined look came 
into his eyes. He threw up his head and 
squared his shoulders, for he was weary 
of creeping, and begging, of cringing and 
asking favors. He was tired of it all, very 
tired, and he meant to be a suppliant no 
longer. He would take what he needed. 
He might take more than he needed. Just 
now he felt as though he could seize all 
the wealth of the world in his two great 
hands. 

He kissed Jennie very tenderly when he 
reached home, for he knew he had reached 
a turn in the road. Then he built a fire 
and set the pot of mush on the stove. He 
thought he knew one way of getting 
money — ^and money he must have — ^and 
he made up his mind to risk it. 

So after Jennie and the children had 
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fallen asleep John turned the lamp low 
and slipped softly from the house. 

He walked briskly northward till he 
reached a fashionable quarter, keeping to 
the dark sides of the streets, and in his 
right hand, wrapped in a piece of brown 
paper, he carried a stove poker. If his 
victim became troublesome, he might 
have to give him a crack over the head. 

Up and down ; up and down he walked, 
looking over the ground; investigating 
alleys, with a sharp watch all the time for 
a stray policeman. He grew cold and 
his legs trembled, for he had eaten noth- 
ing since breakfast. But he waited pa- 
tiently in the shadows. 

At last a well-dressed man hurried 
across the street and passed directly in 
front of Walters in his hiding-place. John 
hesitated no longer. Two or three quick, 
soft steps, his arm flew out and the poker 
fell. The man dropped very quietly and 
John slipped his shaking fingers into first 
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one pocket and then another. Suddenly 
he saw a faint shadow up the street and 
he was off. At last he paused to look at 
the coins he carried in his hand. Fifteen 
cents was all that his despair and this 
dirty work had brought him! And per- 
haps the poor fellow he had struck would 
never move again. Fifteen cents I It was 
beastly! He was overcome with nausea 
and leaned against the lamp-post, choking 
back the sobs. He wondered how it would 
all end and wished that it was over. 

Walking dully back home, he passed 
the old shack where the Mahoneys lived. 
Some people were very lucky, he thought, 
for since Tom had skipped out and the 
twins were born, the charity societies 

I were bringing something there every day. 
Then there was Donati's wife. She had 
been ailing a long time and the charity 
people were holding her up too since 
Tony deserted her. And here was he 

I getting the worst of every turn, a better 
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man for working and taking care of the 
kids than Mahoney or Donati dared claim 
to be. 

He remembered the man at the Charity 
organization had told him they had not 
money enough to help folks with strong, 
healthy men in their families. 

Slowly a new idea began to permeate 
John's brain. Perhaps if he, too, deserted 
his wife the charity people would take 
care of her and feed the children while 
she was sick. He turned the matter over 
and over in his mind. 

Now that the agent had threatened to 
put them out and the installment people 
would be sending for the furniture, he 
was totally unable to cope with the situ- 
ation, without money and without work. 
It was worth trying anyway for he did 
not see how his absence could make mat- 
ters any worse. 

He talked the scheme over with Jennie 
in the morning and together they com- 
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posed a letter, which John mailed to the 
Association, in which Jennie stated that 
her husband had nin away and left her 
and the children. She said she was ill 
and without money and emphasized the 
notice of eviction they had received from 
the agent. 

The next day John saw little William 
return from the office of the charity or- 
ganization with a basket of groceries on 
his arm, and learned that the agent had 
agreed to compromise on half the rent 
for that month, which the charity worker 
had paid. Then he sneaked over to the 
little room in the basement to say good- 
bye to Jennie in the dark. 

"Them charity people ain't bad, dearie," 
he said, "but they'd be doin' a hell-of-a-lot 
more good if they'd get jobs — steady jobs 
— for the people that needs 'em." 

Then he kissed her and the three little 
tow-heads and slipped down to the switch- 
yards. For it had been rumored in The 
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Alley that the lumber mills in Grand 
Rapids would reopen on the tenth, when 
they would need five hundred hands. And 
John meant to get that job. 



CHAPTER V. 

MY BROTHER BOB 

After mother and the two younger 
children returned from the Pest House, 
things seemed to happen very slowly to 
the Piper family. Mother washed her 
way through the weary years, pulling 
Sam and Maggie along somehow. And I 
hung on to my berth at the Van Kleecks, 
trying all the while to make a niche with 
them for myself, that would give me a 
real footing to stand on. 

Bob never had a chance to go back to 
school. By the time he had worked out 
father's funeral bills at the undertaker's, 
he had found a place in one of the Can- 
ning Rooms down at the Yards. Every 
week he brought home his wages to 
mother and for several months he wore a 
happy little air and boasted of the time 
when he should make a home and sup- 

75 
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port us all. He said he was the Man of 
the House. 

But that same winter he lost two of 
his fingers working on a lapping machine. 
The company had never installed a 
"guard." Bob says they think it's foolish 
to use safety devices when life and limb 
and fingers are so cheap. 

Mother had always been fearful of the 
dangers of the Yards since father was 
killed on the chute, and she refused to 
let Bob return. 

During the year or two that followed, 
Bob worked at the Pickle Works. No- 
body can say he was not industrious in 
those days. And ambition is not a big 
enough word to express the heights to 
which he aspired. 

The Van Kleecks possessed a library 
that would make a book-lover leave any 
kind of a home, provided, of course, it 
did not contain a library too, and I helped 
myself to everything I wanted. But I 
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was careful to replace each book exactly 
where I found it, and to return those I 
carried home for Bob to read. 

Great fun we had reading together. 
The poorest book was a fund of humor 
if enjoyed with Bob. Nothing was stale 
or flat or unprofitable when he was my 
companion. I have read the ideas of 
"Great Men" and, since those days, have 
known men whom they call "intellectual," 
but I never knew any one who made so 
few mistakes about big things and little 
things, as Bob. He hadn't the "finesse" 
that clever people boast of, and so he 
never got lost hunting in the clouds for 
the solution of earthly problems. He 
looked Life squarely in the eyes and saw, 
and that was all. There may be a few 
clever people who have wandered, and 
struggled, and toiled, and at last arrived 
at the place where Bob started. But they 
are hard to find. 

During an epidemic of diphtheria at 
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the Home of the Friendless that winter, 
Tim and Katie were very ill. The first 
mother knew about it was when the 
Matron sent word that little Tim was 
dead. Katie slowly recovered and the 
next spring the institution secured a place 
where she was able to earn her board and 
clothes. 

Kate was a peppery little tike with a 
lot of fight in her when she was five. 
But by the time she was graduated from 
the Home for the Friendless she had no 
more back-bone than a baby. And work- 
ing two years for her board and clothes 
finished the job. She was the best type 
of a servant I ever saw, as she did every- 
thing anybody told her to do, and had 
no spunk at all. Bob said it made him 
sick every time she came home to see 
mother, because she sat around as though 
she were waiting for orders. 

For a whole year after Tim died, 
mother kept up a brave fight against the 
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weakness she was unable to hide from 
Bob and me. Every time I went home I 
found her paler and thinner. It was al- 
most impossible for her to take in any 
outside work, and if they had not had 
Bob to help, I don't know how mother 
would have managed. 

The same winter Mr. Van Kleeck's 
cousin, an invalid widow from the East, 
came to live with the family. She pos- 
sessed a comfortable income of her own, 
but the Vans catalogued her as a Poor 
Relation. She could not afford to main- 
tain several establishments like their own, 
so Mr. Van promised that a pleasant suite 
on the third floor should be always ready 
for her, 

Mrs. Bailey was a quiet little woman 
with more ideas in her head in a week 
than Mrs. Van Kleeck had experienced in 
her lifetime. And she happened to take 
a fancy to me. 

I know I was a comfort to her for her 
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eyes were not strong and books were her 
greatest pleasure, and it was not long 
before she .declared it was a delight to 
hear me read aloud. The comfort was 
not all on her side, for she paid me regu- 
larly two dollars every week. Although 
I had been assigned duties from the day 
of my advent at the Van Kleecks, this was 
the first time I had been given money in 
payment for my services. 

This winter mother's condition g^ew 
rapidly worse. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Bailey had taken me with her to Pasa- 
dena, California. Nearly all my money 
went home regularly every week. No one 
wrote to me but Bob and he did not wish 
to spoil my holiday. So he bore the whole 
burden alone and it was several weeks 
before I knew how ill mother was. 

One Saturday night the men at the fac- 
tory where Bob worked saw a notice 
nailed upon the gates saying the company 
had decided to shut down the works for 
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**a month or two/' Bob was turned off like 
all the others, but he did not worry- 
mother with the new trouble. 

Afterward I learned what happened. 
Bob rose every morning, just as though 
he were working on the same old job, 
and paced up and down the streets hunt- 
ing for work. Toward the end of the 
week he went down to the Charity Organ- 
ization Bureau. His one hope, he told 
me, was that they would send mother 
to a good hospital. The next day the In- 
vestigator came down to The Dump to 
reconnoitre. 

She told mother it was very improper 
for the whole family to live in one room, 
and that it was no wonder she was sick. 
And she said Bob had better get to work 
or somebody would have him arrested for 
vagrancy. In a day of two the City 
Physician called and suggested that he 
would try to place mother in the County 
Hospital. He wasn't sure her trouble was 
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tuberculosis, but she might go into the 
Ward for Consumptives and await de- 
velopments. 

Bob was so angry that he oflfered to 
kick the City Physician up stairs, for he 
knew as well as anybody that no one 
ever came from the Tuberculosis Ward 
wij:h sound lungs. If anybody went there 
strong and well, he was certain to con- 
tract the disease before he got out. 

Bob remembered other horrors retailed 
to him by one of the packing house em- 
ployees who had been, unfortunately, an 
inmate of that institution, and Bob un- 
folded his mind. Whereupon the City 
Physician declared he was a young 
"rough who ought to be in the House of 
Correction." 

The possibility of Bob being arrested 
for vagrancy. and the thought of having 
Sam and Maggie sent to the Home of 
the Friendless worried mother so inces- 
santly, Bob said, that her fever failed to 
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go down all through the day. She said 
Sam and Maggie would die there just as 
Tim had. 

When Bob wrote to me the next week, 
he said he had found a job working 
nights. He was doing "piece work" and 
meant to make it pay. A little later he 
wrote that he had found a doctor who 
was helping mother. 

When mother was well enough to 
write, I learned that Bob was nursing her 
through most of the day and working 
nearly all night, and I told Mrs. Bailey 
that I should have to go home at once. 
She bought my ticket to the city and 
asked me to come back to her as soon as 
mother was well again. 

When I ran down the old basement 
steps and tore open the door, I found 
mother sitting in a new rocking chair 
with a shawl of some fluffy stuff about 
her shoulders. Sam and Maggie were in 
school. The two rooms they us^d now, 
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looked very neat and almost cozy and 
Bob seemed very tall and efficient for a 
boy of eighteen. A carnation or two 
stood in a glass on the table and signs 
of repair and care were evident every 
place. 

"Bobbie, you're a most wonderful big 
brother !" I said, giving him a hug. 

"How ever were you able to manage so 
nicely?" 

"Who cares," asked Bob, "how any- 
thing happens so long as Mummie's get- 
ting well !" And he stooped to kiss her. 

I was very glad to see the wheels re- 
volving, but I could not help wondering 
about the job that had enabled Bob to 
engage a first class doctor, pay the rent 
and supply the family with food. Every 
evening he left home at eight o'clock and 
returned at two or three in the morning. 
He was "watching," he said, over at the 
Yards. 

I could see a great change coming over i 
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Bob. When he spoke of the Pork Pack- 
ers, he said "The Big Thieves" and when 
one of the Mahoney boys was "sloughed" 
for "lifting a watch," it seemed to break 
him all up for a day or two. He laughed 
less than in the old days and seemed to 
be thinking a lot. And his thoughts drew 
two hard lines about his mouth that made 
my heart ache. 

"I'd like to break even with the guys 
that took off my two fingers," he said bit- 
terly one day. "I want to beat those skins 
that get fat on us boys. They're Thieves, 
big thieves, and I'd like to beat them at 
their own game." 

"Bobbie," I said. "That's the trouble. 
It is their game. You can't beat a man 
at his game. I've heard you say so your- 
self." 

"I'm not so sure," said Bob doubtfully. 

And I kept worrying about that job. 
But Bob never could keep anything from 
me very long, and at last he confessed. 
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*'It's crooked/' he said. 

"Then it's dangerous," I replied. 

Then the hard lines crept around his 
mouth and a twinkle came into his eyes. 
He always looks like that when he knows 
he can out-arg^e me. 

"So's the lapping-machine dangerous," 
he said. And he held up his mutilated 
hand. 

"Tell me about it, Bobbie," I de- 
manded. But he would not say another 
word, though he finally promised to give 
it up as soon as mother was well again. 

We assured ourselves that she was 
slowly regaining strength. The doctor 
prescribed tonics, port wine, olive oil, 
fresh milk, cream; and eggs — expensive 
things for poor folks, but Bob got them. 

I knew we were walking between two 
fires and that Bob was perilously near 
the blaze. But I had to be silent. Doctor 
Swift declared mother could not improve 
without these delicacies, and Bob alone 
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was able to provide them. So I wrung 
my hands and hoped she would soon be * 
about again. 

I think in these days I began to under- 
stand Bob's point of view. He told it to 
me often enough. 

"I can't get the things we need by 
working for them," he said, "so I'll get 
them the other way. Do you remember 
the time the Pork Packer'^ kid had some- 
thing wrong with her knee? He sure 
put up the dough to have her fixed up. 
There was travel and consultations and 
finally one of the greatest surgeons in the 
world came across to do the job." 

"Now our Dad got his finish working 
for that g\iy. Our family has given a lot 
to him. We've contributed Dad, and my 
fingers, 'en schooling^ — ^and mother — per- 
haps. But nobody asks how he got his 
money! Most people don't care. Folks 
never say 'How did you get your money?' 
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but *Have you got any ?' After this — I'm 
going to get mine." 

I was so fearful of the fate in store for 
Bobbie that I could not eat my meals. 
And then all of a sudden mother had a 
relapse and during the three months that 
followed g^ew gradually; weaken But 
Bob made her last days almost happy 
ones. The fairy tales we were obliged to 
tell her about Bob and his work were 
many and beautiful. And her pride in her 
boy was a g^eat joy to her. 

"You will bring Katie back and keep 
Sam and Maggie in school after Fm 
gone?" she asked. And Bob promised 
lo do his best. She said she wanted us 
to stick together and help each other. All 
the care our unskilled hands could be- 
stow, we lavished on the little mother, 
and Bob told the doctor he thought he 
might be able to borrow enough money 
to send her to a fine hospital, if that 
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would do any good. But Dr. Swift said 
she was happier at home with us. 

On the seventh of March, late in the 
afternoon, she fell asleep. We all sat hud- 
dled up in the corner close to Bob. For 
the hard world was before us and hence- 
forth we would have to make the fight 
alone. 

Toward evening the rain began to come 
down in a slow, weary, hopeless- drizzle. 
Half a dozen women from the neighbor- 
hood came in and made supper for us. 
But no one was able to eat anything. 
Two of them offered to stay all night. 
They were very kind, but Bob and I felt 
la loneliness in our hearts such as we had 
never known before. 

About two o'clock in the morning an- 
other blow fell. It was two big police- 
men who came to arrest Bob for dispos- 
ing of stolen property. It seems he had 
been selling long bars of valuable copper 
ait one of the places where doubtful goods 
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are handled. Bob confessed that he had 
bought the copper of two men and that 
he had sold it, but he refused to answer 
any more questions. And nobody was 
ever able to learn from him who the two 
men were or where they had obtained it. 

This made the judge very hard on Bob. 
And before the week was over, he had 
been sentenced to serve a year at the 
House of Correction. 

But Bob was "game" to Jhe very last 

"Next time," he said, "1*11 h^ve enough 
money on hand to pay for a good lawyer/* 

"There isn't going to be any 'next* 
time,** I replied. And then they took Bob 
away. 

It seemed to me then, and often it 
seems to me now, that the world is all 
wrong. There ought to be some chance 
for a strong, intelligent boy like Bob, and 
a girl like me, to make a living without 
getting jailed. 

It's a crime to be without work, and 
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often we canH get work. It's a crime to 

beg (ask the Charity workers and they'll 

tell you how true this is) and it's painful 

to starve. Every poor man will say that 

Honesty and Poverty can't go very far 

— ^hand in hand — because they starve to 

i 

death, and Poverty and Dishonesty don't 
go far either — ^because they land in jail. 
In those days my mind was just as blank 
about things as Taft's was when they 
asked him about the Problem of the Un- 
employed. He said "God knows." But 
I didn't believe anybody knew. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WITH THE CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS 

A few days after they took Bob away 
to the House of Correction, I left the kid- 
dies in charge of one of our neighbors 
and went over to see my old employer at 
The Guildhall. She bad been kind to me 
and, in my misery and helplessness, I 
hoped she would be able to give me some 
advice. But Mrs. Van Kleeck had sent 
her on to Hot Springs for the baths with 
a trained nurse in attendance. And Mrs. 
Van was too busy amid her social func- 

I 

tions to be bored by a recital of my trou- 
bles. She interrupted me almost at the 
beginning of my story. 

"Never mind about that," she said. And 
wrote out a check for one hundred dol- 
lars, which she sent to old Copperthwaite 
with a note asking him to employ me in 

one of the charity organization ofEces. 

9a 
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She assured me he would take care of me 
and promptly wiped her shoes of the 
affair. I went to see Mr. Copperthwaite 
the next morning. 

Mrs. Van Kleeck's requests were re- 
garded as commands by the General Su- 
perintendent. She was one of the patron- 
esses whose name it was only necessary 
to have at the head of any charitable en- 
terprise in order to secure scores of Social 
Climbers scrambling to work and to con- 
tribute. 

John Copperthwaite was the hardest, 
least sympathetic man I have ever 
known. He cared nothing at all about 
the Poor. His chief ambition was to be- 
come the highest salaried man working 
in the field wherein he shone. He was 
one of the fathers of "Scientific Charity" 
and desired to be quoted upon all phil- 
anthropic questions as the greatest Amer- 
ican authority upon the subject. 

His motto was "Teach the Poor self- 
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help." It was very simple. All the in- 
vestigator had to do was to advise the 
applicant to "get work." According to 
old Copperthwaite, every time an organ- 
ization gave anything to a poor man or 
woman that organization proved itself in- 
efficient. He believed that a perfect in- 
stitution should pay next to nothing in 
practical aid — or "relief," as he called it. 
He said he hoped to live to see the time 
when charity workers would be educated 
to the point where they would realize the 
importance of spending 99% of all money 
received for the Cause in the "Scientific 
Way." The investigators would be edu- 
cated workers. They would be able to 
promptly separate the many "unworthy" 
from the "worthy" poor. Of course it did 
not matter what became of the "un- 
worthies." The "worthy" ones would ap- 
peal to the investigators; drink in a little 
Wisdom on How to Help Themselves and 
go upon their ways rejoicing. 
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But I do not mean to discuss the un- 
charitable charity workers, nor the dis- 
honest ones. There are uncharitable and 
dishonest people everyivhere. Rather I 
wish to tell about those whose greatest 
joy is in aiding and helping the poor and 
unfortunate. It concerns us only whether 
they are able to cope with the great and 
increasing illness — Poverty. 

Fortunately Mr. Copperthwaite decided 
to send me over to assist in the office of 
Mr. Pythias. And he was truly a friend 
— ^a Pythian, to the poor as far as in his 
power lay. 

His eyes filled with tears when I told 
him about mother and Bob and my wish 
to make a little home for Sam and Mag- 
gie. 

"Well, well, well," he said sympatheti- 
cally. "We'll see if we can't manage it." 

And so he installed me in the great 
store rooms and before long I was busy 
clothing the naked Poor in the cast-oflf 
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garments of the Rich. Mr. Pythias paid 
me seven dollars a week besides giving 
me some good warm clothes for Sam and 
Maggie. Our rent was two dollars a week. 
And Mrs. Maloney, who lived just over- 
head^ kept an eye on the children every 
day till I came home. 

In a short time they had learned to put 
the potatoes to boil and to set the table 
before I returned. We were really man- 
aging to get along very well. My work 
in the store rooms was always interesting 
and I found the winter days slipping 
away faster than I had dreamed possible. 
I was too busy to feel very lonely. The 
housework had to be accomplished in the 
evenings and Sam and Maggie were be- 
ginning to take pleasure in making things 
"look nice.'* 

As I said before my work in the store 
rooms of the Northwest Bureau grew 
more interesting every day. The greatest 
desire of Mr. Pythias's heart was to help 
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the Poor and he inspired all his workers 
with zeal in this direction. He wished 
too to help them permanently, to put 
them on the road to happy, wholesome, 
self-supporting lives. But this was im- 
possible except in a very few cases. I 
have seen him sit at his desk with his 
great head bowed in his hands and doubt 
and perplexity filling his heart. He re- 
minded me of the physician who puts 
salve on the sore he fears will never heal ; 
the physician who knows that his efforts 
may assuage the pain but can never cure 
the disease. 

During those days it seems to me that 
I was absorbing views of Charity Work 
at every pore and from a dozen angles. I 
talked with the investigators and with the 
applicants. I read the reports made out 
on the various cases. I studied books by 
representative charity workers. Better 
still, I had not lived seven years in the 
home of the Van Kleecks without acquir- 
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ing a tolerable knowledge of the lives of 
the rich patrons of the various organiza- 
tions. It's easier to learn about their 
inside phases in the Servants* Quarters 
than it is from the drawing rooms. And 
what I don't know about the people from 
The Alley, The Dump or Bubbly Creek 
isn't worth putting down on the records. 
You see, I'm one of them. So when I 
saw a motto over the mahogany desk 
of Mr Copperthwaite that read: 



^^0t ttifftiJ^S haxt tnciooxipxgtwanft is ndnct 



I knew it was in the Upper Element 
where Stupidity reigned supreme. Any- 
body who looks over the records of the 
various cases can see that either directly 
or indirectly the cause of distress in nine- 
ty-five cases out of one hundred is lack of 
employment or insufficient income. Over 
65% were so reported by the investiga- 
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tors. But in a case like the one of John 
Walters, where the man deserted his wife 
and children because he was unable to 
get work and because he knew it was the 
only way to secure aid for them from the 
charity organizations, the apparent cause 
of distress is desertion. 

Although so reported by the charity 
investigator, it was not because of sick- 
ness that the Wineshevsky family was in 
need. Neither they, nor the thousands 
of other families that are dying every 
year in unhealthy tenements or unsanitary 
houses, choose to live in them. They love 
sunshine and fresh air and beautiful 
homes as well as anybody. But a poor 
wage worker hasr to take what he can get. 
And so the babies die year after year. 

Rip Mahoney hadn't been a drunkard 
before he was injured and his family was 
not sinking into the hopeless mire of 
misery because of his drunkenness. Rip 
drank because he was rendered hopeless, 
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because he was unable to keep his family 
from sinking. Of course he was unable 
to get anything from the street railway 
company when his back was hurt. He 
couldn't afford a lawyer. You might say 
he was "improvident" because he had 
never been able to save anything out of 
his enormous salary of nine dollars a 
week. 

I saw very clearly before I had worked 
very long for Mr. Pythias, that the dis- 
ease that was killing my people was Pov- 
erty, lack-of-work, and I longed to find a 
cure in the name of the thousands of mis- 
erable ones. 

One morning in January Rosa Ferri 
came staggering up the long flight of 
stairs to the store room. She carried the 
baby in her arms, and Tony,' a little fel- 
low of two, pulled at her skirts, while an 
old^r boy of three or four brought up the 
rear. Giovanni, her husband, was in the 
Bridewell, sent up on a charge of Va- 
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grancy for six months, she said. She gave 
me an order from the investigator for a 
pair of shoes for Tony. 

"Corpus Christi!" she groaned, seating 
herself upon a chair, "an* nex* week he 
have a-de-job." 

The hose Tony wore were stockings 
in name only. So I fitted him out with 
two pairs, almost new, and the older boy 
as well. 

"They're all boys; aren't they Rosa?" 
I asked. 

^Sure, sure," she replied, sadly. 

'Are you sorry?" I asked. 
^Sure, sure," she said. "The girls — 
they can make a piece of de money on de 

street, but boys " she threw up her 

hands. 

"They will be for sure — Crooks." 

I felt sick and weak when she spoke, 
for I knew it was the truth. We children 
of The Dump know also that if she does 
not return to the organization to ask for 
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aid, Rosa is pretty certain to go out upon 
the street herself, unless she be of very 
sturdy virtue, when she will prefer to 
"dip the poke" (pick pockets). 

My next visitor was O. Carrington Lee. 
Mr. Pythias brought him up, introduced 
us in his kindly manner and returned to 
his office. Mr. Lee explained that his 
man was bringing a lot of things which 
Mr. Lee wanted to donate. And the 
"man" shortly appeared heavily laden 
with clothing. There were twenty of 
Mr. Lee's "old suits" (as good as new) 
in the lot. Ten of them were of the 
finest linen, for Mr. Lee had wintered at 
Tampa, Fla. And there were fourteen 
fancy vests, silken hose and underwear, 
hialf a cart-load of shoes and nearly two 
dozen fine shirts. 

I knew a great deal about Mr. Lee. Mr. 
Pythias was fond of talking about this 
man who, in spite of his great wealth 
and social position, still had time and 
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money to spend upon those who were less 
fortunate than he. 

He was very good to look at, one of 
those tall, hardy, well-groomed young 
men who have all their lives fed upon the 
Cream of things; a clean-limbed, frank 
and noble young man who has had all 
those riches and pleasures handed to him 
that poor folks are forced to make them- 
selves "ignoble" to secure. 

He glanced around the gpreat room with 
the same quick and interested manner 
Bob has. And my heart pounded hotly 
and my eyes grew moist. He was what 
Bob might have been if our father had 
left us two or three business blocks when 
he died. Poor Bob! who was spending 
his young days in the House of Correc- 
tion because he was forced to stealing in 
order to take care of mother ! I looked at 
Mr. Lee's hands. O yes ! All his fingers 
were there. He had never worked at a 
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"lapping-machine." Probably his father 
had left him the owner of one. 

Mr. Lee walked about the store room 

# 

with an assured step as though he had 
a right to be there. 

"I want you to see, Miss Piper," he 
said pleasantly, "that the things I have 
brought over are given to worthy people." 

"I don't understand, Mr. Lee," I said 
quickly, for I felt that I would choke in 
my wrath. He looked up surprised. 

"Worthy, deserving," he repeated. "You 
understand." 

"No, but I don't understand," I re- 
peated. "Is there any one who is 'un- 
worthy?'" 

"But the lazy men, the drunken men, 
the dishonest men. I mean them, of 
course," he said. And I must confess 
that he spoke kindly and earnestly. The 
rage and anger died out of my heart, for 
I thought if Bob had been born in his 
bed he would have been just such a 
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strong, handsome, stupid young man. It 
wasn't Mr. Lee's fault that he did not 
know our lives. But it seemed to me then 
that he was our enemy for all that; that 
the reason he, and such men as he, might 
live prodigally all their lives was because 
we poor folks slaved ourselves to death 
for a pittance. But I felt weary of a sud- 
den. We were too far apart. I could 
never make him understand. It seemed 
useless to try. I thought I would not. 

Mr. Lee kept his eyes upon me. He 
was waiting for an answer. And I smiled 
a little, though my eyes were w6t. 

"You see, Mr. Lee," I said, "I was 
born in The Dump. I've lived there most 
of my life. I'm one of those people. I 
know and come from the folks some of 
whom you would call 'unworthy.'" 

"I have a brother eighteen years old in 
the House of Correction. You would call 
him a criminal. He stole, I believe, in 
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order to get money to save my mother 
when she was dying. 

"He is younger than you. He has had 
scarcely any schooling, but he is a great 
deal smarter than you are. 

"When our father was killed he left a 
debt which Bob worked one year to pay. 
He was twelve years old. He has been 
working almost ever since. Your father 
left you a great deal of valuable property. 
That's the only difference between you." 

Just then one of the Mahoney children 
came up stairs with an order for a pair of 
trousers and some underwear, and while 
I was waiting on him, and trying to choke 
back the tears, Mr. Lee slipped away. I 
hoped he would not be angry or tell Mr. 
Pythias that I had been rude, but I was 
glad I had spoken any way. 

Bob spoke the truth when he said the 
thing that was hardest to endure was the 
judgment of the people who have inher- 
ited Rector Meal Tickets for Life. The 
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morality they preach is wholly impossi- 
ble to the Poor. Through the devious 
and troubled pathways which we tread 
the fierce struggle for existence breaks 
down the barriers of refinement, of mod- 
esty, of virtue and of honesty. If we are 
not ever intent upon the main issue, we 
fall on die way. To secure is to live. 
Some one has said, "There is not living 
a very poor, honest man." I wonder if 
it is because the very poor, very honest 
people, die young! 

The capitalists love a moral working 
man. He is patriotic ! He will fight then 
for his country ! All the Kings of Indus- 
try have to do when their warehouses are 
crammed to the bursting point is to pick 
a quarrel with one of the little countries. 
Somebody insults the Flag! The dear old 
flag I And the moral, patriotic man is 
up in arms in a moment ready to shoot 
the little Cuban, or Mexican, or Venezue- 
lan into the eternal darkness, or to be 
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himself shot. And so the Beef Trust gets 
a new market and the cotton trust another 
lease on life. 

But honesty and industry as well as 
thrift are the great bulwarks of capital- 
ism. An honest man will take nothing 
from the Rich. No matter how the rich 
man secured his wealth the honest man 
will have none of it. He is honest. He 
goes down to his grave honest. But that 
does not matter to the capitalist. Work- 
ingmen are a glut on the market ! Always 
there are many more begging for jobs ! 

And the industrious man ! Is he not a 
valuable employee? Is his labor not more 
productive to the man who hires him? 

And the thrifty one ! Can he not work 
for lower wages? Does he not save and 
pinch and deny himself in good times 
against a Rainy Day? He does not need 
to ask for Charity and is it not the Rich 
who support charity? 

Verily! Verily! It seems to me that 
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the reward of Virtue and Morality in the 
workingnian goes very surely into the 
pockets of the Rich I 



CHAPTER VII 

THANKSGIVING DAT 

During the next month Mr. Lee came 
down to the office of the Northwestern 
Charity Bureau oftener than usual, and 
he always made occasion to come up to 
the wardrobe rooms. He would sit around 
asking questions and offering suggestions 
and watching me wait on my old friends 
or acquaintances from The Dump or The 
Alley till he got on my nerves. 

"He is studying the Lower Element," 
I said to myself. "Perhaps he means to 
break into print and write a book about 
the way we live." And it made me so 
vexed that I longed to give him something 
unique to say about us. I wasn't always 
polite, but a girl who works for her living 
does not dare to be altogether rude to a 
young man who is owner of the luxurious 
Cleveland House and next thing to a 
millionaire. 
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But I could be doubly kind to the un- 
fortunate folks I had long known in the 
shadow of The Dump, saying in every 
way, save words, "These are the condi- 
tions to which you and your rich and idle 
friends have brought the poor who work." 
I felt that men like Mn Lee were a large 
factor in producing the misery I saw 
every day and I wanted him to blush for 
every shameful thing he saw among us. 

Old Granny Nome came in to patronize 
a rummage sale. She was looking for a 
bargain in boys' shoes for one of the 
neighbor's children. Her breath, as usual, 
smelled strongly of gin, but I was more 
than cordial. 

"Always trying to help somebody, 
aren't you, Granny?" I said loud enough 
for Mr. Lee to hear. "You're not one of 
the people who think advice and encour- 
agement are enough for poor folks, are 
you?" 
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Mrs. Nome chuckled gleefully and 
poked me playfully in the side. 

"It's the folks whose fathers leave them 
heaps of money," I continued, "the folks 
who never have to stand on their own 
legs, who are always so free with moral 
talk to the hungry ones." 

Granny laughed boisterously again. 
"Take keer of the stummicks, sez I," she 
said, " 'en the morals'll take keer o' them- 
selves." 

. This was the best thing I had ever 
heard Granny say, and I glanced around 
to see if Mr. Lee was close enough to 
hear. He was still sitting at the counter 
apparently looking over some papers. 

"Yes, Granny," I added, "people whose 
fathers leave money don't steal coats, nor 
food, nor money. Nobody would steal if 
he had things." 

At this time if Mr. Lee had debated on 
any subject with old Granny Nome or my 
brother Bob, who was still serving time 
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in the House of Correction, he would have 
lasted about ten minutes. It seemed 
hard for him to talk about facts. He was 
always dwelling upon abstractions. 

But he kept on coming to the office 
for one cause or another and I continued 
to turn my rude side toward him. Al- 
ways I allied myself with the poor appli- 
cants, which is not the usual way with 
charity workers. Perhaps in time he 
would understand something of their suf- 
ferings. 

"You don't like me very well, do you. 
Miss Piper?" he asked one morning. 

I laughed scornfully. "It takes folks 
like us. Granny Nome, and my brother 
Bob and Mr. Wineshevsky, to make those 
like you," I said. "You can't expect the 
victim to love the judge who sentences 
him. There are the workers on one side 
and the people who work for them on the 
other, It^s too big a bridge for me to 
cross." 
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"What would you do if your father had 
left you a great deal of money?" he asked. 

"O, I'd pay the judge, who sentenced 
my brother Bob, enough money to let him 
out of the House of Correction," I replied* 
"I hadn't thought much about it." 

I was too busy to talk longer for No- 
vember was unusually cold that year and 
already the number of applicants for aid 
had doubled. 

It was only a few days before Thanks- 
giving and I had written Bob I would be 
out to see him on that day. But Mrs. 
Murphy told me visitors were not allowed 
on holidays, and Mrs. Murphy had had 
experience in the ways of penal institu- 
tions. So I sent Bob a great bundle of 
old magazines and a long letter to cheer 
him up, although I was miserably blue 
myseK. It seemed terrible for Bob to 
have to $pend Thanksgiving in a cell. 

I had no heart to plan an outing for 
myself, but Sam and Maggie would be 
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content with nothing less than a stuffed 
chicken with cranberry sauce. And I 
promised to take them to the Five Cent 
Theatre in the afternoon. 

Mr. Pythias gave us all a day off, 
although he, himself, was on hand at the 
office of the Charity Organization to look 
after any urgent cases of need that might 
turn up. 

The sky was gjay on Thanksgiving 
morning, and I began by wishing the day 
were over. For holidays are the saddest 
times in the year to lonely or hungry 
folks. But if I could not enjoy myself, 
I could, at least, accomplish something, 
so I sent the children out to the grocer's 
for a treat, rolled up my sleeves and 
started to clean up. 

I had swept and dusted the two little 
rooms and was just putting the stuffed 
chicken into Mrs. Murphy's oven (we 
had invited her to dine with us to pay 
for the use of it), when I heard a whistle 
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from somewhere that sounded just like 
the shrill one nobody but Bob had ever 
used. I sat down very limp on the floor, 
when it came agfain, saying as plain and 
clear as words, 

"Where the dickens are you?" which 
Bob said it meant. 

I looked at Mrs. Murphy. 

"Sounds like Bob, doesn't it?" and then 
I fell pell mell down the rickety old stairs 
and out on to the street with my heart 
pounding like an engine. 

I saw him turning the corner, my dear, 
old Bob ! His cap was on the side of his 
head in the same old angle and his hands 
were in his pockets, and there was some- 
body with him. I couldn't make clear. I 
only knew it was my precious Bobbie 
coming home and I ran down the street 
with my arms outstretched. 

Bob tried to look stolid, but his face 
worked and his lips quivered and he 
batted his eyes very fast to keep ^back 
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the tears. And then we just stood there 
a few minutes holding each other close, 
unable to speak one word. 

Bob was the first to find his voice again. 
He pulled me around and said huskily : 

"It was Mr. Lee who got me out." 

Then I saw Mr. Lee a few steps in 
the rear. His face was the color of a ripe 
tomato. I had never seen him look so 
uncomfortable as when I discovered him 
in this kind act. 

"You!" I said in amazement. "How 
did you do it?" 

"The judge was a friend of my father's. 
I was named for him, you know," he be- 
gan, as though he were giving testimony 
against himself. 

"I'm so glad. I don't know how to 
thank you." And my eyes filled foolishly 
again. 

"There's nothing in the world that 
could be half so good as this." 

We all went down to the basement to 
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the little rooms we called home, and for 
an hour or two there was so much happi- 
ness to the square inch that everybody 
acted light-headed. 

Fortunately Mrs. Murphy kept an eye 
on the chicken, and while I bustled around 
like a rudderless yawl, set the table for 
dinner, using her own china to eke out all 
deficiencies. 

Fortunately I recovered sufficiently to 
bribe Sam a^nd Maggie in advance to stop 
at a leg of chicken apiece, in order that 
Bob and Mr. Lee might glut themselves 
in honor of the occasion. In my joy I 
forgot how very rich Mr. Lee was and 
that there were no napkins for the table. 
He seemed only a very kind friend. 

When he had finished, Bob pushed his 
chair away from the table and beamed 
upon us all. 

"I'm so happy. You can't know how 
good it is to be here,'* he said. "But 
there's something I learned out there from 
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my cell-mate, a little Jew by the name of 
Krohn, that's the best dope IVe heard 
yet. 

'Td got to thinking, Mr. Lee,*' he con- 
tinued, "that things would always have to 
be just about as they are now and that 
made me desperate. Everything I tried 
to do seemed like pouring water into a 
sieve. I couldn't get anywhere. 

"It takes poor wretches like us, clinging 
on to the edge of life, to make the million- 
aires, and I hated the swell guys and the 
hard struggle so much that I thought I'd 
try to cop off a little of the Cream of 
things. 

"You see I thought it was all your 
fault, or the fault of rich men like you, 
but old Krohn put me wise to the real sit- 
uation. If anybody's to blame it's us 
mutts that sit around whining instead 
of going out to try to get what we want. 
Krohn gave me hope of a way out for us 
Dump rats. 
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"Hope! And the other word for it, 
Betty, is Socialism !" Bob's lips quivered; 
and he paused for a moment and then 
continued. 

"I don't suppose it is easy for you to 
understand, Mr. Lee," said Bob, "how I 
feel about this any more than I would 
know how to act if I were put out to- 
morrow to manage a million dollar estate. 
You've never known what it is to wonder 
where your next meal is coming from, or 
where you'll sleep at night. And I guess 
it's a safe bet that you've never worked 
nine or ten hours a day month after month 
getting farther behind every week, like 
the gtiy who climbed forward one step and 
slipped back two every time. 

"I'll tell you," said Bob, "that's^the kind 
of life that takes the heart right out of a 
boy, and that's what makes many of us 
willing to take mighty long chances on 
getting a piece of easy money. Theyll 
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tell you that 'a flop in jail can't be much 
worse than no flop outside.' " 

Mr. Lee's face flushed again, and he 
said : 

"It is true I have never lived that kind 
of a life nor earned any money. But now 
that I have it, I will be glad to give you 
a better chance." 

"Yes," Bob said, in answer to my look 
of inquiry, "Mr. Lee told the judge he had 
a job for me, so that's settled. I will not 
have to waste time hunting for a Meal 
Ticket, and I can begin the things I want 
to do right away." 

Here Bob pulled a little red paper-cov- 
ered book from his pocket and held it up 
so we could read the title. It was "Value, 
Price and Profit," by Karl Marx. 

"This book is full of the real dope," Bob 
said. "It will teach a workingman in a 
week more than he learned in his whole 
life about how he does the work and the 
boss gets all the Velvet." 
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"Perhaps Mr. Lee does not know what 
you mean by Velvet, Bob/* I began, but 
Bob interrupted. 

"Velvet is something you get for noth- 
ing, winnings in a gambling game, a 
stolen pocket-book, or plain profits." 

"I understand," Mr. Lee, replied. "You 
call the money my father left me 'Velvet.' 
It is something I got without making any 
return." 

Bob nodded. "Anybody can see," he 
continued, "that if every workman got 
the value of the article he made there 
could be no profits or rake-off left for 
anybody who did not work. 

"It's a case of the bosses against the 
workmen. The more profits the bosses 
make the less there is left for the men; 
and the more the men get in wages the 
lower become the profits of the bosses. 
That's where the 'Identity ( ?) of interest' 
between the capitalist and the laborer 
does not ccnne in. 
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"My idea is," continued Bob, "that if 
the workingmen knew about these things, 

« 

it would not take them long to wise up 
to their interests and they'd get together 
and run things for themselves instead of 
for a lot of do-nothings. 

"I mean to study Marx and the works 
of other Socialist writers, and when I am 
sure I have the right dope, Fll start hand- 
ing it out to the working class." 

Then Bob began to hunt for his hat. 
"I promised old Krohn," he said, "that I 
would celebrate on the day I got out of 
the House of Correction, by hunting up a 
Socialist and joining a Local." And he 
did. 
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